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GAUTAMA THE BUDDHA 


^HIS lectureship has celebrated in the past many emi- 
nent names in the history of art and science, philo- 
sophy and literature, but they all belonged to the Western 
world. In Gautama the Buddha we have a master mind 
from the East, second to none so far as the influence on 
the thought and life of the human race is concerned, and 
sacred to all as the founder of a religious tradition whose 
hold is hardly less wide and deep than any other, He 
belongs to the history of the world’s thought, to the gene- 
ral inheritance of all cultivated men; for, judged by in- 
tellectual integrity, moral earnestness and spiritual insight, 
he is undoubtedly one of the greatest Egures in history. 


I 

Though his historical character has been called in 
question,* there are few competent scholars, if any, at 
the present day who doubt that he was a historical person 
whose date can be fixed, whose life can be sketched at 
least in outline, and whose teachings on some of the 
essential problems of the philosophy of religieb can be 
learnt with reasonable certainty. I cannbt liere enter 
into a detailed justification for holding that certain parts 
of the early Canonical literature contain the recollections 

1 See Emile Senart i JEsiai sur la Ugende da Buddha (1875) 
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of those who had seen and heard the Master.' It was a 
world in which writing was not much in use; so memories 
were more accurate and tenacious than is usual now. 
This is evident from the fact that a document of a much 
earlier date, the Veda, has come down to us, preserved 
in men’s memories, with fewer variant readings than 
many texts of later ages.’ Though the Buddhist docu- 
ments have undergone a good deal of editing in later 
times, the memorable sayings and deeds of the FoUndej^ 

1 The tradition is that the Dhatma and the Vinaya were rehearsed 
in a Councii held iuimediatety after the death of the Buddha and that 
a second Council was held a hundred years later at Vaidali, when the 
Vinaya was again recited and ten errors of discipline were condemned. 
According to the Ceylonese school, the third Buddhist Council was 
held in the time of Adoka about 347 B.C. From the Bhabru edict' of 
Adoka, where seven passages which are identified w.|^p»j> t i»>«' f 'ti w * 
Sutia Pilaka are cited for study by Iris co-religiortllflCit may be infer, 
red that Buddhist texts of the type preserved in that book were in 
existence in Adoka’s time. In the inscriptions at Safichi, the terms 
dhammakalhika, 'preacher of the Law’, petaki, onewhoknowsaPitaka, 
sutatikinl, one who knows a Suttanta, pacanekayika, one who knows the 
five Nikdyas, occur, and they indicate that Fitakas, Dialogues, and 
the five Nikayas were well known at the time. These inscriptions ate 
admitted to be of the second century B.C, We may take it as fairly 
certain that the Canonical tradition was well estahlishej | a houriEr* 
period of Adoka. This fact is confirmed by the ewideo’fif’m the Chi. 
nese translations and the discovery of Sanskrit texts answering to 
parts of the five Nikayas. Within the Canon itself there are strata of 
varying dates and signs of much addition and alteration, though the ' 
whole of it is said to be the word of the Buddha, buddhavacana or pra~ 
vacona, the best of words. It is clear that there has been a floating 
tradition firom the time of the Buddha himself. 

2 Professor Macdonell writes: ‘It appears that the kernel of Ve- 
dic tradition, as represented by the ftg Veda, has come down to us, 
with a high degree of fixity and remarkable care for verbal integrity,,-' 
from a period which can hardly be less remote than 1000 B.C.* 
iA Hieiory of Sanskrit LiUrature {iQoo], pp. 46-7) 
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can be learnt with moderate accuracy. The ornate 
supernatural elements and unhistorical narratives such 
as those about the marvels attending the birth of Gautama 
represent the reactions to his personality of his early 
followers who were more devoted than discerning. There 
is, however, fundamental agreement between the Pali 
Canon, the Ceylon Chronicles, and the Sanskrit works 
about the important events of his life, the picture of the 
world in which he moved, and the earliest form of his 
teaching. The stories of his childhood and youth have 
undoubtedly a mythical air, but there is no reason to dis- 
trust the traditional accounts of his lineage. He was 
born in the year 563 b.G.,* the son of Suddhodana of the 
EL^atriya clan known as Sakya of Kapilavastu, on the 
Nepalese border, one hundred miles north of Benares. 
The spot was afterwards marked by the emperor ASoka 
with a column which is still standing.’ His own name is 
Siddhartha, Gautama being his family name. The priests 
who were present at his birth said that he would be an 
emperor {cakravartin) if he should consent to reign; he 
would become a Buddha, if he adopted the life of a 
wandering ascetic. Evidently the same individual could 
not be both an emperor and a Buddha, for renunciation 

1 Tradition is unanimous that he died in his eightieth year, and 
this date is assigned to 483 B.G. Vincent Smith thinks that he died 
about 543 B.G. See Journal of the Royal Asiaiie Society, 1918; p. 547 j 
Oiff^dHistory of India {ig2’3),p.jjS, 

2 It bears an inscription : ‘When King Devangmpriya Priyadar- 
^in, (Aioka's title in inscriptions) had been anointed twenty years, he 
came himself and worshipped this spot, because Buddha Sgkyamuni 
was bom here .... He caused a stone pillar to be set up (in order to 
show) that the Blessed one was bom here.’ (Hultzsch, Inscriptions of 
Aioka (1995), p. 164) 
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of worldly career was regarded as an indispensable preli. 
minary for serious religion. We learn from the Sutta 
Mpdta the story of an aged seer named Asita who came 
to see the child, and more or less in the manner of Simeon 
prophesied the future greatness of the child, and wept at 
the thought that he himself would not live to see it and 
hear the new gospel. The mother died seven days after the. 
birth of the child, and her sister Mahaprajapati, Suddho- 
dana’s second wife, brought up the baby. In due courie 
Gautama married his cousin YaSodhar3‘ and had a ton ' 
Rahula. The story that Gautama’s father was particular 
that his son should be spared depressing experiences and 
that chance or the will of the gods set in his path an old 
man broken and decrepit, a sick man, a dead man and a 
wandering ascetic, which last inspired him with the desire 
to seek in the religious life peace and scfbiiityi'Miicaitr 
that Gautama was of a religious temperament and found 
the pleasures and ambitions of the world unsatJsfyinj, 
The ideal of the mendicant life attracted him and w: 
hear frequently in his discourses of the ‘highest goal of 
the holy life for the sake of which clansmen leave thtit 
homes and go forth into homelessness’.* The efFoxts 
his father to turn his mind to secular interest! failed, and 
at the age of twenty-nine he left his home, put on the 
ascetic’s garb and started his career as a wandering seeker 
of truth. This was the great renunciation.* It is diiHcult 

1 Other names are also mentioned, Bbaddakacca, Gopa. 

2 Of. the BrhadSronyaka Upanisads 'Knowing him, the atmaai 
the Brahmins relinquish the desire for posterity, the desire for possei-. 
sions, the desire for worldly prosperity and go forth as mendicants' 
{hhik§aearj>dm caranti). (iii, 5) 

3 In the later legend his separation from bis wife becomes the 
theme of an affecting tale. 
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for us in this secular age to realize the obsession of religion 
..for the Indian mind and the ardours and agonies which 
it was willing to face for gaining the religious end. Gau- 
tama’s search led him to become the disciple of the Brah- 
min ascetics Alara Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta, who 
instructed him in their own doctrine (dharma) and discip- 
line {vinaya). He possibly learnt from them the need for 
belief, good conduct and the practice of meditation, 
though the content of their teaching seemed to him un- 
sound. The cure for the sorrows of the world was hot to 
be found in the endless logomachies of the speculative 
thinkers. Determined to attain illumination by the prac- 
tice of asceticism, he withdrew with five disciples' to 
Uruvel3, ‘a pleasant spot and a beautiful forest’, soothing 
to the senses and stimulating to the mind. It is a general 
assumption in India that a holy life is led most easily in 
peaceful and beautiful landscapes which give a sense of 
repose and inspiration. Her temples and monasteries are 
on the banks of rivers or tops of hills, and all her empha- 
sis on piety never made her forget the importance of 
scenery and climate for the effort of religion. In this 
beautiful site Gautama chose to devote himself to the 
severest forms of asceticism. Just as fire cannot be pro- 
duced by friction from damp wood, but only from dry 
wood, seekers whose passions are not calmed, be thought, 
cannot attain enlightenment. He accordingly started a 
series of severe fasts, practised exercises of meditation 
and infiicted on himself terrible austerities. . Weakness of 
body brought on lassitude of spirit. Though often during 
this period he found himself at death’s door, he got no 
glimpse of the riddle of Hfe. He therefore decided that 
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asceticism was not the way to enlightenment and tried to 
think out another way to it. He remembered how onct 
in his youth he had an experience of mystic contempla. 
tion, and now tried to pursue that line. Legend tells m 
that, at this crisis, Gautama was assailed by Mara, the 
tempter, who sought in vain, by all manner of terrors and 
temptations, to shake him from his purpose. These in. 
dicate that his inner life was not undisturbed and conti. 
nuous, and it was with a mental struggle that he brolie 
away from old beliefs to try new methods. He persisted 
in his meditations^ and passed through the four stages ol 
contemplation culminating in pure self-possession and 
equanimity. He saw the whole universe as a system oi 
law, composed of striving creatures, happy or unhappyi 
noble or mean, continually passing away from on^JbaB| 
of existence and taking shape in another;"" In the ]«t 
watch of the night ‘ignorance was destroyed, knowlcdg! 
had arisen ... as I sat there, earnest, strenuous, resolute.' 
Gautama had attained bodfd or illumination and became 
the Buddha, the enlightened one." 

While the Buddha was hesitating whether he should 
attempt to proclaim his teaching, the Scriptures say-thSt 
the deity Brahma besought him to preach the truth. This 

1 Gf. Zalitanistara ; 

'ihasane dusyatu me dariram 
tvagasthimSmsam pralayam ca yatu 
aprSpya bodbim babukalpa durlabhara 
naivasanat kayam etat calisyati.’ 

2 The name ‘Buddha’ ia a title like Qhriat or Messiah; only it h 
not confined to one individual. On the site in BodhgayS, where 
Gautama is said to have attained enlightenment, stands the Mabg- 
bodhi temple. 
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means, perhaps, that as he was debating within himself 
”“Ss to what he should do, he received warning, somewhat 
similar to that delivered by the demon of Socrates, against 
withdrawal from life. He concludes that ‘the doors of 
immortality are open. Let them that have ears to hear 
show faith,’ and starts on his ministry. He not merely 
preached, which is easy, but lived the kind of life which 
he taught men should live. He adopted a mendicant 
missionary’s life with all its dangers of poverty, unpopu- 
larity and opposition. He converted in the first place 
the five disciples who had borne him company in the 
years of his asceticism, and in the deer park, ‘where as- 
cetics were allowed to dwell and animals might not be 
killed’, at the modern Sarnath, he preached his first ser- 
mon. Disciples began to flock to him. At the end of 
three months there were sixty, including the beloved 
Ananda, the companion of all his wanderings. He said 
to them one day: ‘Go now and wander for the gain of 
many, for the welfare of many, out of compassion for the 
world, for the good, for the gain and for the welfare of 
gods and men. Let not two of you go the same way. 
Preach the doctrine which is glorious in the beginning, 
glorious in the middle and glorious in the end, in the 
spirit and in the letter: proclaim a consummate, perfect 
and pure life of holiness.’ The Buddha himself travelled 
far and wide for forty-five years and gathered many 
followers. Brahmins and monks, hermits and outcasts, 
noble ladies and repentant sinners joined the community. 
Much of the Buddha’s activity was concerned with the 
instruction of his disciples and the organization of the 
Order. In our times, he would be taken for an intellectual. 
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When we read his discourses, we are impressed hy his 
spirit of reason. His ethical path has for its first step 
right views, a rational outlook. He endeavours to brush 
aside all cobwebs that interfere with mankind’s vision of 
itself and its destiny. He questions his hearers who 
appear full of wisdom, though really without it, challen- 
ges them to relate their empty words of vague piety to 
facts. It was a period when many professed to have 
direct knowledge of God. They tell us with assurance 
not only whether He is or is not but also what He thinks, 
wills, and does. The Buddha convicts many of them of 
putting on spiritual airs. In the Tevijja S'uMa. he declares 
that the teachers who talk about Brahma have not seen 
him face to face. They are like a man in love who can- 
not say who the lady is, or like one who builds a stairc.aie 
without knowing where the palace is to be, or like one 
wishing to cross a river who should call the other side to 
come to him.* Many of us have the religious sense and 
disposition, but are not clear as to the object to which 
this sense is directed. Devotion, to be reasonable, must 
be founded on truth. The Buddha explains to them the 
significance of Brahmavihara, or dwelling with 
a certain kind of meditation, a state of mind where love 
utterly free from hatred and malice obtains for all. It 
is not, of course, nirvSna to which the eight-fold path is 
the means. 

In view of the variety of counsel he advised his disciples 
to test by logic and life the different programmes submit- 
ted to them and not to accept anything out of regard for 
their authors. He did not make an exception of himself. 


1: nfofiM 
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He says: ‘Accept not what you hear by report, accept 
'Hot tradition; do not hastily conclude that “it must be 
30”. Do not accept a statement on the ground that it is 
found in our books, nor on the supposition that “ this is 
acceptable”, nor because it is the saying of your teacher.” 
With a touching solicitude he begs his followers not to be 
hampered in their thought by the prestige of his name. 
'Such faith have I, Lord,’ said Sariputta, ‘that methinks 
there never has been nor will be nor is now any other 
greater or wiser than the Blessed One.’ ‘Of course, Sari- 
putta,’ is the reply, ‘you have known all the Buddhas of 
thepastl’ ‘No, Lord.’ ‘Well then, you know those of 
the future?’ ‘No, Lord.’ ‘Then at least you know me 

1 ‘This I have said to you, O Kalfimas, but you may accept it, 
not because it is a report, not because it is a tradition, not because it 
is so said in the past, not because it is given from the scripture, not 
for the sake of discussion, not for the sake of a particular method, not 
for the sake of careful consideration, not for the sake of forbearing 
with wrong views, not because it appears to be suitable, not because 
your preceptor is a reduse, but if you yourselves understand that this 
is so meritorious and blameless, and when accepted, is for benefit and 
happiness, then you may accept it.’ 'iti kho KalamS, yaiii tarn 
avocumha — ettha txunhe ICslSma ma anussavena mfi paramparSya 
m^ hikiraya v5 ma pitakasampadSnena ma takkahetu ma nayahetu 
Skara-parivitakkena mg ditthinijjhgnakkhantiya ma bhavyarupatgya 
ma sama^o no garuti, yada tumhe KSlgma attaaa vg janeyyatha— 
ime dhammg, kusalg ime dbammg anavajjg ime dhammg viiifiup- 
pastthg ime dhammg ■ samattg samadinng hitaya sukhgya sazhvat* 
tantiti atha tumhe Kgtgmg upasampajja vihareyygtha ti— iti yarh tatfa 
vnttam idam etam paticca vuttam.’ {Anguttara, iii, 653). 

Of. also : ‘As the wise test gold by burning, cutting and rubbing 
it (on a piece of touchstone), so are you to accept my words after 
examining them and not merely out of regard forme.’ 

* tapgc cbedgc ca nikasat suvarpam iva papdftaih 

pari ' ,(ya bbik'avo fTShyam madvaco na tu vauravat.’ 
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and have penetrated my mind thoroughly?’ ‘Not even 
that, Lord.’ ‘Then why, Sariputta, are your words lo 
grand and bold?’ There is nothing esoteric about hh 
teaching. He speaks with scorn of those who profess to 
have secret truths. ‘O disciples, there are three to whoa 
secrecy belongs and not openness. Who are they? Secrecy 
belongs to women, not openness; secrecy belongs to 
priestly wisdom, not openness; secrecy belongs to false 

doctrine, not openness The doctrines and the rules 

proclaimed by the perfect Buddha shine before all the 
world and not in secret.’ Speaking to his disciple Anands 
shortly before his death, the Buddha says: ‘1 have presr 
ched the truth without making any distinction between 
exoteric and esoteric doctrine; for in respect of the truths, 
Ananda, the Tathagata has no such thing as the closed 
fist of a teacher who keeps some things back^ * 
of his discourses he is represented as arguing with his 
interlocutors in a more or less Socratic manner, and per- 
suading them insensibly to accept positions different from 
those from which they started. He would not let his 
adherents refuse the burden of spiritual liberty. They 
must not abandon the search for truth by accep ting an 
authority. They must be free men able to be a light and 
a help to themselves. He continues: ‘Be ye as those 
who have the self as their light. Be ye as those who have 
the self as their refuge. Betake yourselves to no external 
refuge. Hold fast to the truth as to a refuge.’" The 
highest seat of authority is the voice of the spirit in us. 

. 1 MahaparinibbSna Suita, 33. 

3 ‘atta^a attasarana, anannasaiaija: dhamniadipa dhamma. 
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There is little of what we call dogma in the Buddha's 
teaching. With a breadth of view rare in that age and 
not common in ours he refuses to stifle criticism. Intole- 
rance seemed to him the greatest enemy of religion. Once 
be entered a public hall at Ambalatthika and found some 
of his disciples talking of a Brahmin who had just been 
accusing Gautama of impiety and flnding fault with the 
order of mendicants he had founded. ‘Brethren,’ said 
Gautama, ‘if others speak against me, or against my 
religion, or against the Order, there is no reason why you 
should be angry, discontented, or displeased with them. 
If you are so, you will not only bring yourselves into 
danger of spiritual loss, but you will not be able to judge 
whether what they say is correct or not correct’— a most 
enlightened sentiment, even after 8,500 years of energetic 
enlightenment. Doctrines are not more or less true simply 
because they happen to flatter or wound our prejudices. 
There was no paradox, however strange, no heresy, how- 
ever extreme, that the Buddha was unwilling or afraid to 
consider. He was sure that the only way to meet the 
confusion and extravagance of the age was by patient 
sifting of opinions and by helping men to rebuild their 
lives on a foundation of reason. He denounced unfair 
criticism of other creeds, ‘It is’, he said, ‘as a man who 
looks up and spits at heaven; the spittle does not soil the 
heaven, but comes back and deflles his own person.' 

There was never an occasion when the Buddha flamed 
forth in anger, never an incident when an unkind word 
escaped his lips. He had vast tolerance for his kind. He 
thought of the world as ignorant rather than wicked, as 
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with calm and confidence. There is no nervous irrf. 
tability or fierce anger about him. His conduct is the 
perfect expression of courtesy and good feeling with a 
spice of irony in it. On one of his rounds he was repul. 
sed by a householder with bitter words of abuse. He 
replied: ‘Friend, if a householder sets food before a beg. 
gar, but the beggar refuses to accept the food, to whom 
does the food then belong?’ The man replied: ‘Why, to 
the householder of course.’ The Buddha said: ‘Then, if 
I refuse to accept your abuse and ill will, it returns to 
you, does it not? But I must go away the poorer because 
I have lost a friend.’* Conversion by compulsion was 
unknown to him. Practice, not belief, is the foundation 
of his system. He wished to create a temper and a habit. 
We are unhappy because of our foolish desires. To make 
ourselves happy all that is necessary is to make ourselves 
a new heart and see with new eyes. If we suppress evil 
thoughts and cultivate good ones, a bad unhappy mind 
can be made into a good happy one. The Buddha is not 
concerned with changes of creed. He sits by the sacred 
fire of a Brahmin and gives a discourse on bis views with* 
out denouncing his worship. When Siha the Jain becomes 
a Buddhist he is required to give food and gifts as before 
to the Jain monks who frequent his house.® With a 
singular gentleness he presents his vie^s and leaves the 
rest to the persuasive power of truth. 

The great hero of moral achievement is frequently 
called upon to decide trivial matters of monastic discip 
line. To found an organization is to come to terms with 
the world and concede to social needs. It is to provide 
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a refuge for those who are not quite at home in the ordi- 
nary life of society. There were troubles within the 
Order. Gautama’s cousin, Devadatta, wished to super- 
sede him as the head of the Order and plotted against 
him, but he was forgiven. On one occasion the Buddha 
found a monk suffering from dysentery and lying in filth. 
He washed him and changed his bed with the help of bis 
companion Ananda and said to his disciples; ‘Whoever, 
0 monks, would nurse me should nurse the sick man.’ 
There were no distinctions of caste in the Buddhist Order. 
■Just as, O monks, the great rivers such as the GangS, 
the Yamuna, Aciravati, Sarabhu and Mahi when they 
fall into the ocean lose their former names and clans and 
are known as the ocean, even so do the four castes of 
Ksatriyas, Brahmins, Vaifiyas, and Sudras, when they 
have gone forth in the Doctrine and Discipline taught by 
the Tathagata, from a home to a homeless life, lose their 
former names and clans {ndmagotra) and are known as 
ascetics." In his time women were not secluded in India, 
and he declared that they were quite capable of attain- 
ing sanctity and holiness. In the last year of his life he 
dined with the courtesan Ambapali. But he had consider- 
able hesitation in admitting women to the Order. ‘How, 
Lord, are we to conduct ourselves with regard to woman- 
kind!’ ‘Don’t se : them, Ananda.’ ‘But if we see them, 
what are we to do!’ 'Abstain from speech.’ ‘But if they 
should speak to us, what are we to do!’ ‘Keep wide 

1 Udana, v. 5 . Cf, Mu^d^ka Up.’, ‘Like as rivers flowing into 
the ocean disappear abandoning name and form (ndmarupa), so he 
‘hpino’ frftftd from TiPm-* flnd form ptfAina to 
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awake.’ Ananda was quite chivalrous, pleaded the cause 
of women for admission into the Order, and won the 
consent of the Master. It was the right course but per- 
haps not quite expedient. ‘If, Ananda, women had not 
received permission to enter the Order, the pure religion 
would have lasted long, the good law would have stood 
fast a thousand years. But since they have received that 
permission, it will now stand fast for only five hundred 
years.’' For a woman entry into the religious Order 
required the assent of the relatives, while man was, at 
least in theory, at his own disposal. But the rules of the 
Order were by no means final. The Buddha says; ‘When 
I am gone, let the Order, if it should so wish, abolish all 
the lesser and minor precepts.’ 

The story of his death is told with great pathos and 
simplicity in the Mahdparinibbana Suita, The Buddha was 
now eighty years old, worn out with toil and travel. At 
a village near the little town of Kusinagara, about iso 
miles north-east of Benares, in 4O3 B.C., he passed away. 
The quiet end of the Buddha contrasts vividly with the 
martyr’s deaths of Socrates and Jesus. All the three 
undermined, in different degrees, the orthodoxies of their 
time. As a matter of fact, the Buddha was more defi- 
nitely opposed to Vcdic orthodoxy and ceremonialism 
than was Socrates to the State religion of Athens, ‘ or 
Jesus to Judaism, and yet he lived till eighty, gathered a 

1 MahSparinibbSna Suita, v, 33. 

3 Xenophon savs that Socrates 'was frequently seen sacrificing 
at home and on the public altars of the city’. (.Memorabilia, 1. i. s). 
According to Plato the last woida of Socrates were: ‘Critol I nwr» 
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large number of disciples, and founded a religious Order 
in bis own lifetime. Perhaps the Indian temper of religion 
is responsible for the difference in the treatment of un- 
orthodoxies. 

II 

The text of his first sermon has come down to us.' There 
is no reason to doubt that it contains the words and the 
ideas of the Buddha. Its teaching is quite simple. After 
observing that those who wish to lead a religious life 
should avoid the two extremes of self-indulgence and 
self-mortification and follow the middle way, he enun- 
ciates the four truths about sorrow, the cause of sorrow, 
the removal of sorrow, and the way leading to it. 

I, ‘Birth is sorrow. Decay is sorrow. Sickness is 
sorrow. Death is sorrow. ... To be conjoined to things 
which we dislike, to be separated from things which we 
like — that also is sorrow. Not to get what one wants, — 
that too is sorrow.’ Birth and death, suffering and love 
are universal facts. They are the signs of a lack of har- 
mony, of a state of discord. Conflict is at the root of 
man’s misery, of his spiritual disease. It is a pervasive 
feature of all empirical existence, which is impermanent 
and transitory; and escape from it can, and must, be 
found. 

1 An examination of the Pali Canon justifies us in regarding as 
originating with the Buddha himself the Benares sermon on the four 
noble truths and the eight-fold path, some of the speeches in the 
MahSparmibbana Sutta, some of the verses and short utterances handed 
Jown as the 'words of the Buddha' in the Dhatnmapada, Ud^a, and 
-whirii are found in more or less the same form in the Sans- 
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s. Everything has a cause and produces an. effect. 
This simple principle governs the whole universe, gods 
and men, heaven and earth. It is applicable not only to 
this vast universe stretching through boundless space, 
with its dazzling world systems and endless series of 
alternations of growth and decay, but also to the events 
of human life and affairs of history. If we can detect and 
eliminate the cause of suffering, suffering itself will dis* 
appear. The cause of it is ta^a (Sanskrit iffpo), craving 
for existence.’ This truth is later elaborated in the chain 
of causation with twelve links." Ignorance and craving 
are bound together as the theoretical and practical sides 
of one phenomenon. The rise of ignorance marks a 
rupture with life, a violation of its organic integrity. It 
shows itself in an exaggerated individualism, self-isolation 
and rebellion against the harmony of the world. Cravings 
and desires arise, tormenting the soul which they bind in 
chains and reducing it to a servitude from which it would 
fain escape. Ignorance is destroyed by intuition, desire 
by ethical striving.” 

1 Gf. BrkadSrapjfoka Up.i 'A person consists of desires, and as is 
bis desire, so.is his will; and as is his will, so is bis deed; and what- 
ever deed he does, that he will reap.’ (iv. 4 ) 

3 'By reason of ignorance dispositions; by reason of dispositions 
consciousness: by reason of consciousness name and form; by reason 
of name and form contact; by reason of contact feeling; by reason of 
feeling craving; by reason of craving grasping; by reason of grasping 
becoming; by reason of becoming birth ; by reason of birth old age, 
death, grief, mourning, pain, sorrow and despair.’ The sequence of 
the chain varies in different texts. 

3 Cf, ‘When the desires {kama) that are in his heart cease then at 
once the mortal becomes immortal and obtains here in this world 
Brahman.’ (Ka{ha Up. iv. 10 ). Cf. Dharnmniinrln. •ti -- " 
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• Freedom from prejudice is a relative term and even the 
Buddha cannot lay claim to it in any absolute sense. He 
accepts as axiomatic karma and rebirth. As a man acts 
so shall he be. We arc for ever making our own moral 
world for good or ill. Every thought, feeling and volition 
counts for something in our personal development. Man- 
kind is for ever fashioning itself. The thoughts and acts 
of a remote and invisible past have actually produced 
die contents of our earth. The Buddha sees life as beneath 
the sovereignty of infinite righteousness. We can never 
escape the consequences of our deeds. Suffering of every 
kind, disease and loss, failure and disappointment, the 
wounds of affection and the frustration of purpose are< all 
charged with moral significance and determined by the 
principle of moral causation. That there is a retribution 
for selfishness and reward of inward peace for unselfish 
life, that we shall be made to realize what we have done 
and in the expressive language of Ezekiel ‘loathe our- 
selves for our iniquities’ is the Buddha’s deepest convic- 
tion. He says: ‘My action is my possession: my action 
is my inheritance: my action is the matrix which bears 
me: my action is the race to which I belong: my action 
is my refuge.’ The rule of law has a redeeming feature 
in that it removes ghastly visions of eternal hell. No 
place of doom can last for ever. Heaven and hell belong 

there is no torrent like covetousness.’ («5i} Cf. MahabliSratot kSma- 
bandhanam evedam nanyad astiha bandbanam.’ See also Bhagaaad- 
gitd, ii. 70, 71. 

Again, Divuttaka says: ‘Whatever misfortunes there are here in 

■ aV.*.:,* jva •evn/’ITan/v/k //TTlff 
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to the order of the finite and the impermanent. However 
intense and long they may be, they have an end, and how 
and when they end depends on ourselves. Every basci 
impulse turned into sweetness, every meaner motive maa- 
tered, every humbling weakness overcome counts in this 
effort. We should not, however, think that we need not 
be concerned with poverty or suffering on the assumption 
that people get only what they deserve and have brought 
it on themselves. If any one feels like that, if his nature 
has become opaque to the high brotherhood of all living 
creation, the law will deal with him sternly, for he has 
refused to become its agent for mercy and forgiveness. 
The working of the law is not due to the interference of 
any personal deity. Bewildering shadows of divine in- 
justice and arbitrary caprice are ruled out. 

The human person is a compound of body [rupa), with 
its powers of movement and its organs of sense, of feelings 
(vedana), of perception [samjM), of sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, and touch by which he is in commerce with the 
external world j dispositions (samskard) which include apti- 
tudes, abilities, resulting from the past, providing an in- 
heritance for good or ill from previous lives, and consti- 
tuting a stock of character with which to start at a fresh 
birth; and summing them all up was thought [vijHana) 
covering the whole group of mental activities from the 
most concrete ideation to the most abstract meditation. 
The inner life of a person is only a succession of thoughts, 
desires, affections and passions, and when the corporeal 
bond which holds them together falls away at death, the 
unseen potencies beget a new person, psycholoericallv if 
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enjoy what his predecessor had prepared for him fay his 
behaviour. The elements which constitute the empirical 
individual are always changing, but they can never be 
totally dispersed until the power that holds them together 
and impels them to rebirth — the craving, the desire for 
separate existence — is extinguished. 

If there is no permanent self, then who is affected by 
the works which the not-self has performed? The Buddha 
answers; 'Shall one who is under the dominion of desire 
think to go beyond the mind of the Master?” In the early 
texts there is no explanation of this difficulty. There 
is only an assertion of psychical continuity.' He who 
understands the nature of the soul and its successive lives 
cannot regard any single life as of great importance 
in itself, though its consequences for the future may be 
momentous. 

3, For the removal of ignorance a strict morality is 
essential. Sila and prajna, good conduct and intuitive 
insight, are inseparably united. The Buddha does not 
speak of codes and conventions, laws and rites, The way 
to be happy is to have a good heart and mind which will 
show itself in good deeds. Simple goodness in spirit and 
deed is the basis of his religion. He detaches the perfect 
life from all connexion with a deity or outside forces, and 
teaches man that the best and the worst that can happen 

1 Sathyutta, iii. 103. 

2 In the Mahanidana SuUa there is a reference to the 'descent ’ of 
the consciousness into the womb of the mother preparatory to rebirth. 
Continuity of consciousness between the old and the new lives is as- 
serted, and commentators differ in regard to the question of a corpo- 
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to him He within his own power. We frequently hear 
him say: ‘Gome, disciples, lead a holy life for the extinc. 
tion of sorrow.’ The noble eight-fold path represents a 
ladder of perfection. The first step is right views, know, 
ledge of the four truths, which is not to be confused with 
the gnosis, jndna of the Upani^ads or the faith of the 
theists. But so long as the truths are known only in the 
intellect they have no life. They must be discovered and 
proved by every man in the depths of his own being. The 
first step is an awakening, a summons to abandon a way 
by which we miss our truth and destiny. It is not a 
casual change of opinion but a radical adjustment of 
nature which affects the very depths of the soul and leads 
to the second step of right aspirations towards renuncia- 
tion, benevolence, and kindness.' It is to resolve to 
renounce pleasures, to bear no malice, and do no harm. 
Right speech requires us to abstain from lying, slander, 
abuse, harsh words and idle talk. Right action is to 
abstain from taking life, or taking what is not given, or 
from carnal excesses. Right living is to abstain from any 
of the forbidden modes of living, which are those of a 
trader in weapons, slave-dealer, butcher, publican, or 
poison-seller. The Buddha forbade bis monks ever to 
become soldiers. The eight-fold path is more than a code 

1 Digha, i. J94. la M(^hima, 41, the Buddha says that the strong 
aspiration of a good man takes effect, 'if be shouH wish, after the 
destruction of the cardinal vices, to realize hy his own transcendent 
knowledge in this present world initiation into, and abode .in, the 
viceless deliverance of heart and intellect, it will come to pass’. . Cf> 
Janus, V. 16: ‘The supplication of a righteous man availeth much in 
its Working.’ It is not the • 
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of morality. It is a way of life. Right effort consists in 
suppressing the rising of evil states, in eradicating those 
which have arisen, in stimulating good states and perfect- 
ing those which have come into being. It is the beginning 
of mental cultivation. The habit of self-observation is an 
effective way to deal with the underworld of the human 
mind, to root out evil desires and cravings, to maintain 
an equilibrium between the conscious mind and the other 
part of our equipment, the complicated psychic and 
physical apparatus. Man is false and deceitful not merely 
in relation to others but to himself as well. We adopt 
ideas not always out of pure and disinterested motives, 
but through some kind of resentment or failure in life. 
We become vindictive and tyrannical because our pride 
has been wounded, or our love has been unrequited, or 
because we have had some humiliating physical defer- 
mity. The remarkable thing about man is that he often 
deceives himself. Many of us are machines most of the 
time. Our thoughts and feelings follow a habitual pattern. 
Through self-examination we attempt to break up auto- 
matisms, destroy the reliance of the mind on habitual 
props and discover the self. Sloth and torpor are as 
harmful to spiritual progress as evil desires. Rightmind- 
fulness is to look on the body and the spirit in such a way 
as to remain self-possessed and mindful, overcoming both 
hankering and dejection. It is self-mastery by means of 
self-knowledge which allows nothing to be done mechani- 
cally or heedlessly. It is to see things under the aspect 
of eternity. Right contemplation takes the form of the 
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activity, desiring little and doing nothing. The resolve to 
win the saving truth, the efforts needful for its attain, 
ment, the lives spent in the practice of virtue, the unrelax, 
ing tension of will maintained through constant tempta. 
tion to aim at less than the highest, all rest on the certitude 
that the human will is capable of heroic endeavour and 
achievement. Meditation is an act of attention, an effort 
of will. It is not passive reverie but intense striving, 
concentration of mind in which will and thought become 
fused. According to the Buddha’s teaching each man 
will have to find salvation, in the last resort, alone and 
with his own will, and he needs all the will in the world 
for so formidable an effort. The general impression that 
the mystic experience is granted and not achieved is far 
from correct, except in the sense that all great moments 
of experience arc in a measure given. The mystic is not 
80 much passive as receptive. His life is one of strenuous 
discipline. Right contemplation is the end and the crown 
of the eight-fold path. When the mind and the senses 
are no longer active, when discursive thought ceases, we 
get the highest and purest state of the soul when it 
enjoys the untrammelled bliss of its own nature. 
It is the substance of the highest life when igno- 
rance and craving become extinct and insight and 
holiness take their place. It is peaceful contemplation 
and ecstatic rapture wrought by the mind for itself. 
It is the true and healthy life of the soul, in which we 
have a foretaste of a higher existence compared with 
which our ordinary life is sick and ailing. We have in 
it a sense of freedom, of 
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The Buddha gives a workable system for monks and 
lay people. In the discourse to the Brahmin Kutadanta 
he Jays down five moral rules binding on all lay people, 
which are: refraining from killing, from taking what is 
not given, from wrongful indulgence in the passions, 
from lying, and from intoxicants. It is not abstention 
from work that he demands. A Jain layman asks him if 
he teaches the doctrine of in-action, and the Buddha 
replies: ‘How might one rightly say of me that the ascetic 
Gautama holds the principle of in-action? I proclaim 
the non-doing of evil conduct of body, speech, and thought. 
I proclaim the non-doing of various kinds of wicked and 
evil things. ... I proclaim the doing of good conduct, of 
the body, speech and thought. I proclaim the doing of 
various kinds of good things.’ In the Buddha’s scheme 
of ethics, the spirit of love is more important than good 
works. 'All good works whatever are not worth one- 
sixteenth part of love which sets free the heart. Love 
which sets free the heart comprises them. It shines, gives 
light and radiance.’ ‘ As a mother, at the risk of her life, 
watches over her only child, so let every one cultivate a 
boundless love towards all beings.’ Respect for animal 
life is an integral part of morality. A good Buddhist does 
not kill animals for pleasure or eat fiesh. They are his 
humble brethren and not lower creatures over whom he 
has dominion by divine right. Serenity of spirit and love 
for all sentient creation are enjoined by the Buddha. He 
does not speak of sin, but only of ignorance and foolishness 
which could be cured by enlightenment and sympathy. 
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ceases to desire' and to regret and attains enlighten- 
naent, he passes into the world of being as distinct from 
that of existence, being which is free from form and form- 
lessness, from pain and delight, though that state is not 
humanly conceivable. It is deliverance, freedom from 
rebirth, nirvd^. The Buddha refused to explain its 
nature. The question is unprofitable and perhaps our 
descriptions of it unmeaning. What it would be like no 
words could tell, but the Buddha shows how it could be 
reached. He promises the beatific vision in this life to 
those who adopt his way. He does not mention ceremo- 
nial, austerities, gods — one or many — or even a worship 
of himself. He is the discoverer, the teacher of the truth. 
He concentrates his teaching on the moral discipline and 
would not enter into metaphysical discussions with the 
crowd of contemporary sophists. Whether the world was 
infinite in space or limited, whether it had an origin in 
time or not, whether the person who had attained truth 
had or bad not individuality, or would or would not live 
after death, the Buddha would not discuss. 

The Buddha 'has no theories’.^ He does not claim to 
have come down to earth with a wisdom which had been 
his from all eternity. According to his own account, as 
the Jataka stories relate, he acquired it through innume- 
rable lives of patient effort.’ He offers his followers a 

* Cf. *yada sarve pramucyante kama, ye’sya bydi stbitSh 
atba martyo’mrto bhavati, atia brahma sam^nute.’ 

'When all desires which entered one’s heart are abandoned, then 
does the mortal become immortal, and he obtains Brahman,’ {Bfha- 
dfiranyaka Up. iv. 4) 

2 Majjhvm, I. 486. 

3 AnguUara, iv. 36, says that Buddha is the redeemed soul who is 
not subiect to -nv bonds. 
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scheme of spiritual development and not a set of doc- 
trines, a way and not a creed. He knew that the 
acceptance of a creed was generally an excuse for the 
abandonment of the search. We often refuse to admit 
facts, not because there is evidence against them, but 
because there is a theory against them. The Buddha’s 
teaching begins with the fact of his enlightenment, a 
spiritual experience which cannot be put into words. 
Whatever doctrine there is in him relates to this expe- 
rience and the way of attaining it. To use an image 
employed by him — our theories of the eternal are as 
valuable as are those which a chick which has not broken 
its way through its shell might form of the outside world. 
To know the truth, we must tread the path. 

In this he resembles some of the greatest thinkers of the 
world. Socrates replied to the charge of ‘corrupting the 
young’ that he had no ‘doctrine’, that Meletus had not 
produced any evidence, either from his pupils or their 
relations, to show that they had suffered from his ‘doc- 
trine’.' Jesus had an abhorrence of dogma. It was not 
a creed that he taught, or a Church that he established. 
His aim was to show a new way of life. The cross was 
the symbol of the new religion, not the creed. Bearing 
the cross is the condition of discipleship. It stands for a 
new way of overcoming evil with good, demands a change 
of outlook, a rejection of instinctive egoisms and of the 
earthly standards of glory and greatness. St, Paul gives 
us the ‘fruit of the spirit’, ‘love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance’, 
and contrasts them with ‘the works of the flesh’, which 
1 Apolofy, 29 . 
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are ‘idolatry, hatred, variance, jealousies, wrath, strife 
envyings, murders and such like’.' St. Thomas Aquinai 
experienced in the last year of his life a prolonged ecstacy, 
as a result of which he refused to write any more, despite 
the entreaties of his secretary, Reginald. Robert Bridges 
in The Testament of Beauty describes the incident thus; 

1 am Rappier in surmising tliat his vision at Mass 
—in Naples it was when be fell suddenly in trance— 
was some disenthralment of his humanity; 
for thereafter, whether 'twer Aristotle or Christ 
that had appear’d to him then, he nevermore wrote word 
neither dictated but laid by inkhorn and pen ; 

• and was as a man out of hearing on thatt day 
when Reyoaldus, with all the importunity of zeal 
and intimacy of friendship, would hav recall'd him 
to his incompleted hUMMA; and sighing he reply’d 
I wit till thee a secret, my son, constraining thee 
lest thou dare impart it to any man while I liv. 

My writing is at end, I hav seen such things reveal’d 

that what I hav written and taught seimeth to me oj small worth. 

And hence I hope in my God, that, as of doetrin 
ther sail be speedily also an end of Life! 

We have now seen with approximate certainty on the 
strength of the available evidence what the oldest tradi- 
tions disclose to us of the life and teaching of the Buddha. 
Though his character and teaching suited admirably his 
religious world, bis elemental simplicity, active love, and 
personal help in offering to men a way to happiness and 
escape from sorrow caused his contemporaries and future 
generations to regard him as a saviour." By refusing to 
1 Galatians, v. sa-g, ao-i. 

S In the MahSpadSna Suttanta we have the most categorical affir- ' 
mation of the divine character of the Buddha. 
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, make positive statements on the ultimate problems on the 
ground that their solutions escape definition, he helped to 
provoke doctrinal controversies. To satisfy the needs of 
less strenuous temperaments who had also their rights, 
varieties of Buddhism less severe and philosophic deve- 
loped. 

Ill 

To know what the Buddha actually taught or what his 
earliest followers thought he did, we must place ourselves 
in imagination in the India of the sixth century B.o. 
Thinkers, like other people, are in no small measure 
rooted in time and place. The forms in which they cast 
their ideas, no less than the ways in which they behave, 
are largely moulded by the habits of thought and action 
which they find around them. Great minds make indivi- 
dual contributions of permanent value to the thought of 
their age; but they do not, and cannot, altogether trans- 
cend the age in which they live. The questions which 
they try to answer are those their contemporaries are 
asking; the solutions which they give are relative to the 
traditional statements handed down to them. Even when 
they are propounding answers which arc startlingly new, 
they use the inadequate ideas and concepts of tradition 
to express the deeper truths towards which they are feel- 
ing their way. They do not cease to belong to their age 
even when they are rising most above it. Thought makes 
no incongruous leaps; it advances to new concepts by the 
reinterpretation of old ones. Gautama the Buddha has 
sufiered-as much as any one from critics without a sense 
of history. He has been cried up, and cried down, with 
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an equal lack of historical imagination. Buddhism came 
to be widely known in the West in the latter part of the 
last century when a wave of scepticism spread over 
the world as the result of the growth of science and 
enlightenment. Positivism, agnosticism, atheism and 
ethical humanism found wide support. In much of the 
literature of doubt and disbelief the name of the Buddha 
is mentioned with respect. The humanists honour him 
as one of the earliest protagonists of their cause — the 
happiness, the dignity and the mental integrity of man. 
kind. Those who declare that men cannot know reality, 
and others who affirm that there is no reality to know, 
use his name. Intellectual agnostics who flirt with a 
vague transcendentalism quote his example. Social idea* 
lists, ethical mystics, rationalist prophets are all attracted 
by his teaching and utilize it in their defence. Great as 
is the value of the Buddha’s teaching for our age, we 
cannot hope to understand its true significance without 
an adequate reference to the environment in which he 
lived. This effort of historical imagination is not easy. 
For the simple words and concepts with which the Buddha 
faced the situations of his life and ministry have become 
charged with the controversies and developments of later 
generations. Naturally we are inclined to read some of 
his utterances with the later doctrines in our minds. All 
great thought, religious or philosophical, is capable of 
bearing many meanings which were not in the minds of 
their authors. To set aside, for the moment, the later 
interpretations and seek, instead, to view the Buddha, as 
far as we can, as a thinker of the sixth century B. c„ living, 
moving and teaching in its peculiar conditions, is a task 
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of extreme difficulty and delicacy; and the work of re- 
construction can never be complete for obvious reasons. 
But we may be reasonably certain that it yields a picture 
which, in its main outlines at least, must correspond fairly 
well to the reality. If we place ourselves in imagination 
in the India of the sixth century B.C., we find that diffe' 
rent streams of thought, belief and practice — animism, 
magic and superstition — were tending to unite in a higher 
monistic idealism. Man’s attempt to seek the truth and 
put himself in a right relation to it assumed the forms of 
dualistic and pluralistic experiments, but they were all 
agreed on certain fundamentals. Life does not begin at 
birth or end at death, but is a link in an infinite series' of 
lives, each of which is conditioned and determined by 
acts done in previous existences. Animal, human and 
angelic forms are all links in the chain. By good deeds 
we raise our status and get to heaven, and by evil ones we 
lower it. Since ail lives must come to an end, true hap- 
piness is not to be sought in heaven or on earth. Release 
from the round of births resulting in life in eternity is the 
goal of the religious man and is indicated by such words 
ismoksa or deliverance, union with Brahman, and nirvana. 

The methods for gaining release were variously con- 
ceived. At least four main ones could be distinguished: 
(i) the Vcdic hymns declare that prayer and w'orship are 
the best means for gaining the favour of the Divine, 
(a) The most popular was the sacrificial system which 
arose out of simple offerings to the deity and became 
complicated in the age before the Upani^ads. While its 
inadequacy was admitted by the Upanisads, it was tole- 
rated as a method useful for attaining temporal blessings 
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and even life in a paradise. (3) Asceticism was popular 
with certain sects.* By means of temperance, chastity 
and mental concentration one can increase the force of 
thought and will. The advocates of the ascetic path were 
betrayed into the extravagance that, by suppressing desires 
and enduring voluntary tortures, one could attain super- 
natural powers. Tapas or austerity is said to be better 
than sacrifice,’ and is regarded as the means for attaining 
the knowledge of Brahman." (4) The Upani§ads insist on 
vidyd, or wisdom, or insight into reality, accompanied by 
control of desire and detachment from earthly tics and 
interests. Vidyd is not learning, but rapt contemplation; 
it is a realization of one’s unity with the Supreme Spirit, 
in the light of which all material attachments and fetters 
fall away. The Buddha, who teaches ‘the middle path’ 
between self-indulgence and self-mortification, inclines to 
the last view. 

The Upanifads from which the Buddha’s teaching is 
derived* hold that the world we know, whether outward 
or inward, does not possess intrinsic reality. Intrinsic 

1 1 ^ Vida, X. 136; X. 190. a Chdndogya Up. iii. 17. 

3 TaiUir^a Up, iii. i, 5. 

4 The Buddha says that 'there are these four truths of the BrSh. 
mins which have been realized by me by my own higher knowledge 
and made known’. (Angullara, iv. rSs; Samyutta; xxii. go) He 
characterizes his dharma as ancient {puraifa)~as eternal ({Simla or 
sanStana). He compares it to the discovery of an old buried forgotten 
city. (Jiagara Sulla). He is said to be a knower of the Veda (vtda- 
JHa) OT oi liie Vedanta (vedanlajHa). (Samyulla, i. i68j Sulla Mpala 46^) 
Max Muller observes that Buddhism is 'the highest Br3hmanista 
popularised, everything esoteric being abolished, the priesthood re- 
placed by monks, and these monks being in their true character the 
successors and representatives of the enlightened dwellers in the 
forest of former ages’. JSsra^r, second series (1901), p. izi) 
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reality belongs to the knower, the Atman, the self of all 
selves. Brahman and Atman are one. Knowledge of 
this supreme truth, realization of the identity of the self 
of man and the spirit of the universe, is salvation. It is a 
state of being, not a place of resort, a quality of life to be 
acquired by spiritual training and illumination. Till this 
goal is reached man is subject to the law of karma and 
rebirth. Under the shadow of the fundamental thesis of 
the unity of the individual spirit with the universal spirit 
numberless dogmas developed, in which the special god 
of the devotee was identified with the universal spirit. 
The Buddha accepts the propositions that the empirical 
universe is not real, that the empirical individual is not 
permanent, that both these are subject to changes which 
arc governed by a law and that it is the duty of the in. 
dividual to transcend this world of succession and time 
and attain nirvana. Whether there is anything real and 
positive in the universe, in the individual and in the state 
of liberation, he declined to tell us, though he denied the 
dogmatic theologies. The Upanisads contrast the abso- 
lute fullness of limitless perfection with the world of 
plurality— a state of disruption, restriction, and pain. If 
there is a difference between the teaching of the Upanisads 
and the Buddha, it is not in their views of the world of 
experience {sathsdra), but in regard to their conception of 
reality (nirvana). 

Before we take up the question of the meaning of the 
Buddha’s silence, let us understand his motive for it. 
The supremacy of the ethical is the clue to the teaching 
of the Buddha, His conceptions of life and the universe 
are derived from his severely practical outlook. The 
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existence of everything depends on a cause. If we remove 
the cause, the effect will disappear. If the source of all 
suffering is destroyed, suffering will disappear. The cure 
proposed by the sacrificial and the sacramental religions 
which filled his environment’ has little to do with the 
disease. The only way in which we can remove the cause 
of suffering is by purifying the heart and following the 
moral law. Doctrines which take away from the urgency 
of the moral task, the cultivation of individual character, 
are repudiated by the Buddha. 

If what the Upanifads declare is true, that we art 
divine, then there is nothing for us to aim at or strive for, 
The Jaina and the Sariikhya theories maintain an infinity 
of souls involved in matter. For them the duty of man 
would consist in ascetic practices by which the unchange. 
able essence could be freed from the changing trammeli, 
Whether we believe with the Upani^ads in one universal 
spirit, or with the Sariikhya system in an infinite plurality 
of spirits, the nature of the spirit is conceived as unchang, 
ing and unchangeable. But ethical training implies the 
possibility of change. Man is not divine, but has to be* 
come divine. His divine status is something to be built 

1 Cf. 'plavghy eta adr<jba yajaarCpah.’ 'Sacrifices are frail 
boats across the ocean of lar^ara.’ Again: 

‘nSnudhyaySd bahQn jabdSn vico viglapanam hi tat.' 'Brood not 
over this mass of words, for it is a waste of breath.’ [B^hodSrotfyBltt, 
Vp. iv. 4. 91 ; see also iii. 8. 10) When a Brahmin came to the Bud- 
dha with the remnants of his oblation in his hand, the Buddha said 
to him: 'Do not deem, O Brahmin, that purity comes by merely 
laying sticks in fire, for it is external. Having therefore left that 
course, 1 kindle my fire only within, which burns for ever.’ 'Here in 
this sacrifice the tongue is the sacrificial spoon and the heart is the 
of thft fir* ' (S -‘'iiaUa, i. 168}. 
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Up by good thoughts, good words and good deeds. He is 
a concrete, living, striving creature. To tell him that 
there is a transcendental consciousness where scepticisnu 
and relativity are defeated from all eternity is not of 
much comfort. It is the concrete man, not the trans- 
cendental self, that has to acquire morality. The pro- 
position that there is no permanent unchanging self in 
persons or things {sarvam andtmam) is not a speculative 
theory, or a sentimental outburst on the transitoriness of 
the world, but the basis of all ethics. We have to build 
the self by effort and discipline. The self is something 
which evolves and grows, something to be achieved and 
built up by pain and labour, and not something given to 
be passively accepted and enjoyed. The ego consists of 
the feelings that burn us, of the passions we brood over, 
of the desires that haunt us and of the decisions we make. 
These are the things that give life its dramatic character 
There is nothing absolute and permanent in them. That 
is why we can become something different from what we 
are. The reality of the pereon is in the creative will. 
When we deny the clamour of emotions, stay the stream 
of things, silence the appetites of the body, we feel the 
power of self within our own being. Again, the delusion 
of self leads man to strive to profit himself and injure 
others. The passionate sense of egoism is the root of the 
world’s unhappiness.' To be egoistic is to be like a 

1 NagSrjuna says that, when the notion of self di.iappears. the 
notion of mine also disappears and one becomes free from the idea of 
1 and mine: 

‘atrr.any asati cStmiyam kuta eva bhavijyati 
nirmamo nirahankSrah ^araad Stmatmaninayoh.’ 

{,MSdhtmikakaiik&, xviii. a. Of. Bhagasadglla, ii. 7t) 
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rudimentary creature that has grown no eyes. It » 
to be blind to the reality of other persons. We 
begin to grow only when we break down our clinging 
to the envelopes of the body and mind and realize 
that we have our roots in a state which is untouched 
by the familiar dimensions of this world. Detachment 
from ego means a gentler, profoundcr sympathy with 
all sentient creation. It is the recovery of whole, 
ness, of an ordered nature in harmony with the 
cosmos. 

The Buddha denies the view that the ego is per. 
manent and unchanging, as well. as the view that at 
death it is utterly destroyed. For if death ends all, 
many people might imagine that it was not necessary 
to increase the burden of this short life by the need 
for self-control. The ego is a composite, existent and 
changing. 

Interest in the supernatural diverts attention and energy 
from ethical values and the exploration of actual condi- 
tions by means of which their realization may be further, 
ed. The Buddha learnt from life around him that meu 
never use the powers they possess to advance the good in 
life so long as they wait upon some agency external to 
themselves to do the work they are responsible for doing. 
They expect the exercise of divine magic for a sudden 
transmutation into a higher kind of nature. Dependence 
on an external power has generally meant a surrender of 
human effort. The Buddha did not deny the existence of 
the popular gods, but he treated them as angels who 
belonged to the empirical order and needed instruction 
themselves. By precept and example, he was an exponent 
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of the strenuous life.' The whole course of the universe 
is governed by law. It is unnecessary to make the divine 
creator responsible for the strange disproportion in men’s 
lives." The Buddha rejects the conception of God as a 
personal being who takes sides in our struggles or a 
supernatural tyrant who interferes with the process of the 
universe. Theistic emphasis seemed to him to deprive 
man of his independence and make him an instrument 
for the realization of ends that are not human. The vital 
problem for the Buddha was not how the world-spirit, if 
any, manifests itself in the superhuman realm, but in the 
individual man and in the empirical world. What con- 
trols the universe is dharma, the moral law. The world is 
made, not by gods and angels, but by the voluntary 
choices of men. The history of man is the total sequence 

1 Cf. Atoka's saying: 'Let small and gicat exert themselves.' 
{Pirti Edict) 

2 Cf. Gamda Puratfa : 

‘sukhasya duhkhasya na kopi datS 
paro dadatiti kubuddhir e^S 
svayam krtam svenaphalena yujyate 
^afira he nistara yat tvay3 krtam.’ 

(No one gives joy or sorrow. That others give us these is an errone- 
ous conception. Our own deeds bring to us their fruits. Body of 
mine, repay by suffering.) 

An early Buddhist poet bursts out in fierce anger; 

'He who has eyes can see the sickening sight ; 

Why does not Brahm3 set his creatures right? 

If his wide power no limits can restrain. 

Why is his hand so rarely spread to bless? 

Why are his creatures all condemned to pain? 

Why does he not to all give happiness? 

Why do fraud, lies and ignorance prevail? 

Why triumphs falsehood — truth and justice fail ? ’ 

(The Jataka, E. T. by Ciowell & Rouse, vol. vi (1907), p. 110) 
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of human lives, their decisions and experiences. Tht 
situation which each of us finds in the world when he 
enters it is due to the innumerable actions of men and 
women in the past; and we, by our will and action, each 
in his own measure, can determine what the next moment 
in history is going to be. The Buddha knows — and none 
better — that the human will is not omnipotent; it worki 
in a material, animal and social environment which im- 
pinges at every point on the life of man, though he, by 
his will and exertion, can modify and reshape to some 
extent his environment. This continual interaction bet- 
ween man and his environment is the texture of which 
history is woven. Human effort counts. 

The object of religion is ideal in contrast to the present 
state. Dharma is the unity of all ideal ends, arousing us 
to desire and action. It controls us because of its inherent 
meaning and value, and not because it is already in reali- 
zed existence apart from us. The reality of dharma is 
vouched for by its undeniable power in action. The 
Buddha insists that it is not wholly without roots in exist- 
ence. He objects, however, to any identification of dharma 
with a being outside of nature. To imagine that dharma 
or the ideal of morality is external to nature is to imply 
that the natural means are corrupt and impotent. It is 
to make out that man in a state of nature is evil, and 
regeneration is a matter of grace. The improvement of 
human character will not be regarded as t^ natural 
result of human efibrt, but will be viewed as a sudden 
and complete transmutation achieved through the aid of 
the supernatural. For the Buddha, the impulse to dharma, 
to insriri* "nd V{ndlin»«» i' or»r"Hv'* in rhinffs nnd if* 
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efficient activity will mean the reduction of disorder, 
cruelty and oppression. Dkarma is organic to existence 
and its implication of karma is the builder of the world. 
There is not in the Buddha’s teaching that deep personal 
loyalty, passion of love and intimate dialogue between 
soul and soul resembling closely in its expression earthly 
love. And yet the essence of religion, the vision of a 
reality which stands beyond and within the passing flux 
of immediate things, the intuitive loyalty to something 
larger than and beyond oneself, an absolute active in 
the world, is in him. 


IV 

♦ 

The Buddha discouraged doctrinal controverues as 
prejudicial to inward peace and ethical striving; for we 
reach here unfathomably deep mysteries on the solution 
of which thought must not insist.' The meaning and 

1 Hagasena, who may be regarded as being quite familiar with 
the views of his predecessors and contemporaries, says that there are 
questions which do not deserve to be answered. There are four 
different kinds of questions: (i) Some can be answered definitely 
{(kSmiavjtakaraifija). ‘Will every one who is bom die?’ ‘Yes,’ is the 
decisive answer, (v) Some questions can be answered by resort to 
division {oibhajya aydkaroifija). Is every one re-born after death 7 Any 
one free from passions is not re-bom, while one who is not so is re- 
born. (<}) Some questions can be answered by counter questions 
{pratiprechduydkaraptya). Is man superior or inleriorT The counter 
question is : * In relation to what? ’ If, in relation to animals, he is 
superior; if in relation to gods, he is inferior. (4) There are some 
questions which require to be set aside (stiiapanira). Are the aggre- 
gates {skandhas) the same as the soul (saltaa) t {Alilindapaillta, iv. 3. 4) 
Cf, Abhidkarmakoia, v. aa : 

‘ekSmjena vibhagena pjrcchatab sth9pantyatab 
vyS’ Tt*mTn''r^nntr"tfivi41nt':tTn“ny«tndiv''^ * 
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value of life are determined by the mystery behind it, by 
an infinity which cannot be rationalized. The pain and 
evil of life would be unendurable if the empirical uni, 
verse were all, if world and man were self-sufficient, if 
there were nothing beyond, higher, deeper, more myste. 
rious. We believe in a transcendent superhistoric reality, 
not so much because rational thought demands its exis. 
tencc, but because the empirical is bounded by a mystery 
in which rational thought ends. Systems of affirmative 
theology which give us glowing pictures of the divine and 
his relation to us are exoteric and do not touch upon the 
ultimate issues of life. Mystical negative theology bringi 
us.closer to the final depths. The limit to rational thought 
and logical definition is set by a mystery. ‘Before it 
words turn back and mind fails to find it.” In the extreme 
abstinence of his words the Buddha shows himself to be 
the absolute mystic, and yet his followers in later genera- 
tions interpreted his silence® in divergent ways. Man’s 
instinct for philosophizing cannot be suppressed for long, 
Eighteen different sects grew up in the second century 
after the Buddha, if the reports of the Chronicles of 
Ceylon are to be accepted.* In understanding the mean- 
ing of the Buddha’s silence three alternatives are open to 
us. (i) He did not know whether there was anything 
beyond the empirical succession. (2) He knew that the 
empirical universe was all and there was nothing beyond 
it. (3) He believed that there was a trans-empirical rea- 
lity in the universe, a time-transcending element in the 
self, but had bis ethical motives and logical reasons for 

1 TaUlirtya Up. ii. 4 2 SoThyutta, iv. 4005 Majjhima, i. 486 . ■ 

3 Dlpasathia,v. MahSiiathia,\, B, 
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declining to give definitions of essentially ineffable matters. 
There are some who make out that his silence was a 
cloak for nihilism. He denies the reality of any absolute 
and so there is nothing permanent in the soul, and nirvana 
is the night of nothingness, annihilation. There are others 
who look upon him as an agnostic. He did not know 
the truth of things; possibly the truth, if any, could not 
be known. His silence was an expression of suspended 
judgement. Still others think that he was a mystic, and 
like all mystics shrank from giving descriptions of ineff- 
able states which could only be felt and realized and not 
discussed and spoken about. Modern interpreters of the 
teaching of the Buddha accept one or the other of the 
views according to their own inclinations. 

Anyone who believes that the Buddha was a sceptic or 
an agnostic who did not know the ultimate grounds of 
things simply because he did not give an account of them 
misses the main drift of his teaching.' Such an attitude 
will be opposed to many utterances in which the Buddha 
makes out that he knows more than what he has given to 

1 Professor A. Berriedale Keith states the case for the agnostic 
view thus ; ' It rests on the two-fold ground that the Buddha has not 
himself a clear conclusion on the truth of these issues but is convin- 
ced that disputation on them will not lead to the frame of mind 
which is essential for the attainment of nirudv^-’ 'Western analogies 
show sufficiently that there are many earnest thinkers who believe in 
the reality and purpose of the universe— which the Buddha did not — 
and yet accept the destruction of the individual on death with satis- 
faction or resignation.’ ‘It is quite legitimate to hold that the Bud- 
dha was a genuine agnostic, that he had studied the yetious systems 
of ideas prevalent in his day without deriving any greater satisfaction 
from them than any of us today do from the study of modern systems, 
and that he had no reasoned or other conviction on the matter.' 
I Buddhist Philosobhv (loae), pp. and Gal. 
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his disciples. It will be unfair to equate his attitude 
with an indolent scepticism which will not take the 
trouble to find out a positive or a negative answer to the 
ultimate questions, or to say that he had not the courage 
to own that he did not know. We read: ‘At one time, 
the Bxalted One was staying at Kosambi in the Sinsapa 
grove. And the Exalted One took a few Sinsapa leaves 
in his hand and said to his disciples: “What think ye, 
my disciples, which are the more, these few Sinsapa leaves 
which I have gathered in my hand, or the other leaves 
yonder in the Sinsapa grovel” “The few leaves, sire, 
which the Exalted One holds in his hand are not many, 
but many more are those leaves yonder in the Sinsapa 
grove.” “So also, my disciples, is that much more, which 
I have learned and have not told you, than that which 
I have told you, Aqd, wherefore, my disciples, have 
1 not told you that? Because, my disciples, it brings you 
no profit, it does not conduce to progress in holiness; 
because it does not lead to the turning from the earthly, 
to the subjection of all desire, to the cessation of the tran- 
sitory, to peace, to knowledge, to illumination, to nirva^: 
therefore have I not declared it unto you.” “ Malunkya- 
putta^ states the metaphysical issues and says frankly 
that he is dissatisfied because the Buddha will not answer 
them. He challenges him with a bluntness bordering on 
discourtesy: ‘If the Lord answers theni, 1 will lead a 
religious life under him: if he does not answer them I! 
will give up religion and return to the world. If the 
Lord does not know, then the straightforward thing is to 
say, “I do not know.” ’ With a quiet courtesy the 
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Buddha says that he did not offer to answer the questions 
and gives a parable. ‘A man is hit by a poisoned arrow. 
His friends hasten to the doctor. The latter is about to 
draw the arrow out of the wound. The wounded man, 
however, cries: "Stop, I will not have the arrow drawn 
out until 1 know who shot it, whether a woman or a 
Brahmin, a VaiSya or a Sudra, to which family he be- 
longed, whether he was tall or short, of what species and 
description the arrow was," and so on. What would 
happen? The man would die before all these questions 
were answered. In the same way the disciple who wished 
for answers to all his questions about the beyond and so 
on would die before he knew the truth about suffering, 
the origin of suffering, the cessation of suffering and the 
way to the cessation of suffering.’ The Buddha's aim is 
intensely practical, to incite his listeners not to specula- 
tion but to self-control. There are parts of what most 
concerns us to know which be cannot describe adequa- 
tely. So he desires his disciples to follow his path and 
see for themselves. He proclaims that if we exert and 
control our thoughts, purify our hearts and remould our 
desires, there will shine out on us the gold-like splendour 
or virtue; the perfect goodness; the eternal dharma will 
be established in the stainless shrine. The vision is for 
him who will see it, for as the Buddha says in his sermon 
at Benares: Tf ye walk according to my teaching ... ye 
shall even in this present life apprehend the truth itself 
and see face to face.’ It is not an agnostic who speaks 
here with such conviction and authority. 

Though he questioned many beliefs, he never doubted 
tliB pvistrnce of the moral order of the universe or the 
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supreme reality and value of the life of the soul. His 
incessant insistence on the practice of virtue and the 
critical testing of opinions by the standard of reason were 
based on ardent positive convictions. The absolute is for 
him the law of righteousness. It is the answer to human 
hope and striving, that on which the whole existence of 
the world is founded. It is the meaning of history, the 
redemption of all creation. 

If we assume, as we are obliged to by the compulsion 
of facts, that the Buddha knew the truth, though he did 
not proclaim it, may it not be that his truth was atheism? 
Those who wish to discredit the powerful and massive 
witness of religious experience to the reality of an abso. 
lute spirit quote the Buddha in their support. Was not 
nirvana 'only the sleep eternal in an eternal night’? A 
heaven without a God, immortality without a soul, and 
puriGcation without prayer sum up his doctrine. T. H. 
Huxley finds hope in the fact that ‘a systemi which knows 
no God in the Western sense, which denies a soul to man, 
which counts the belief in immortality a blunder and the 
hope of it a sin, which refuses any efficacy to prayer and 
sacrifice, which bids men to look to nothing but their 
own eflforts for salvation, which in its original purity 
knew nothing of vows of obedience and never sought the 
aid of the secular arm; yet spread over a considerable 
moiety of the old world with marvellous rapidity and is 
still, with whatever base admixture of foreign supersti- 
tions, the dominant creed of a large fraction of man- 
kind’.’ Given the psychological conditions of the time, 

1 Romanes Lecture, 1893. Childers in his article on ‘Mbben^ • 
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the reception of the Buddha’s message would be unthink- 
able, if it were negative. For any one who is familiar 
with the religious environment of India it is impossible to 
I look upon a philosophy of negation as the mandate of a 
I religious revival. Though the Buddha disputes the pre- 
! eminence of Brahma, the highest of the gods, those who 
I accepted his leadership felt that he did so in the interests 
f of a higher concept. The worshippers of other gods 
transferred their adoration to another form of divinity. 

It was the age of the growth of the great gods Siva and 
Vi^nu, and in course of time the Buddha himself was 
deified by his followers. His adherents were certainly 
not people inclined to atheism. 

It would be more interesting and legitimate if we 
should relate the Buddha’s teaching to his own environ- 
ment and ask whether or not he believed in a reality 
beyond and behind the phenomenal world, in a self over 
and above the empirical individual and in a positive 
conception of nirvdpa as life eternal. It woiild help us to 
decide the question whether he is an atheist or a believer 
in an absolute spiritual reality. 

I . The conception of dhama has an interesting history. 
The idea of rta as moral and physical order is an Indo- 
Iranian one.^ Ail things and beings arc under the power 
of Jaw. They follow a certain course prescribed for them. 
In the Vedic period the idea gradually extended from the 

distinctive of ^akyamuni’s original teaching than that of the annihi. 
lation of being.’ (pp. ati? and 374). Burnouf * is decidedly in favour 
of the opinion that the goal ot Buddhism is annihilation.’ 

1 In both Vedic and old Persian it is expressed by the same word 
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physical order to the moral order of the world and cover- 
ed law, custom and etiquette, the principles by which a 
man should act. Rta, the moral order, is not the creation 
of a god. It is itself divine and independent of the gods, 
though the gods Varuna and the Adityas are its guardi- 
ans. In the Upaniaads we find statements like: ‘There 
is nothing higher than dharma.’ ‘That which is the dharma 
is the truth.’* J^a (order) and satjia (truth) arc the prac- 
tical and theoretical sides of one reality.* The real is the 
world of perfect rhythm. Disjointedness, separateness, 
incoherence, lack of rhythm are marks of our mortal life. 
Our love of order, our search for truth, is an acknow- 
ledgement of our kinship with the other world. Whereas 
in the Upaniaads stress is laid on the absolute as real, and 
truth and dharma are identified with it, in early Buddhism 
there is greater stress laid on dharma as the norm opera- 
ting in the actual world and a lack of concentration on 
the absolute as real. Dharma is the immanent order. It 
denotes the laws of nature, the chain of causation, the 
rule for the castes. ‘ Who is, venerable sir, the King of 
Kingsl’ 'Dharma is the King of Kings.’" It is the abso- 
lute infallible righteousness of which our earthly justice 
is but a shadow. Gradually it was applied to the form 
or character of a thing, its ground and cause. 

The Absolute is apprehended by us in numberless ways. 
Each religion selects some one aspect of it and makes it 
the centre to which others are referred. The Buddha 
emphasized the ethical aspect. For him the whole pro- 
cess of nature, from wheeling stars to the least motion of 

1 BrhadSrapyaka Up. i. 4. 14. 2 Taittinya Up. i. 1 and 9 

3 Angultara, iii. 
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life, Is wrought by law. Even though we may, ;in some 
of our speculative moods, contemplate the possibility that 
the universe is irrational and chaotic, we do not in prac- 
tice adopt that view. We assume and work in the hope 
that the world is an expression of law, and our hope is 
increasingly justified by experience. But this law is an 
ethical one. We may in some of our perverse moods 
imagine that the universe is chaotic, loveless and wicked, 
but we act in the supreme confidence that it is essentially 
righteous. The moral ideals are not subjective fancies 
or casual products thrown up by the evolutionary pro- 
cess. They are rooted in the universe. For the Buddha, 
^dhama or righteousness is the driving principle of the 
universe. It is what we are expected to bring into exis- 
tence. Every moral ideal has two features. It is attain- 
able by man and sustainable by the universe. If it is not 
in our power to bring it into existence, there is no point 
in asking us to work for it. Unattainable values may be 
beautiful to contemplate, but they are by no means 
ethical. They do not hold our loyalty. It may be argued 
that we may strive to realize the values, but the universe 
will dash our hopes and our best endeavours will be 
frustrated. We cannot hope to make things better than 
they are. We require the assurance that there is a per- 
vasive principle which works towards moral perfection, 
the ideal to which we finite individuals contribute, each 
within his own limited sphere. The Buddha gives us that 
assurance. He tells us that the only reality on which we 
can count is dhama or righteousness. The redemption of 
the world is the actualization of dkarma. ‘All beings in 
the world,’ he says, 'yea, all shall lay aside their complex 
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form.” The Buddha may not believe in a cosmic poten- 
tate, omniscient and omnipotent, but he tells us that the 
universe is not indifferent to our ethical striving. The 
central reality of dhama backs us in our endeavours to 
achieve a better than what is. There is a reality beyond 
the empirical succession that responds to the confidence 
of those that trust it. Dharma is not a mere abstraction 
but is the reality underlying the sensible world determin- 
ing it. Though everything in this empirical universe is 
passing, there is something which does not pass. It ex- 
presses itself in the world as natural and spiritual law, 
which is the transcendental character of the empirical 
universe. We are to pay homage and reverence to it. 
The Buddha after he is fully enlightened proposes to live 
MnAtT dhama ‘paying it honour and respect*,’ Insight 
into dhama (dhammavipassana) is enlightentncnt, - The 
end of the eight-fold path is the winning of insight, ' the 
attainment, comprehending and realizing even in this life 
emancipation of heart and emancipation of insight*. Is 
this insight a subjective psychical condition, a slate of 
love without an object of love, as the Buddha puts it? 
He tells us that in it we attain a direct and immediate 
realization of the supremely real, here and now.’ We 

1 One deep divergence must he named. The Buddhist scheme 

proclaims the ultimate salvation of all beings. Christianity in its 
most wide-spread historic forms sdll condemns an uncounted number 
to endless torment and unceasing sin.’ (J.. £. Carpenter: Buddhism 
and Christianity p- yS). 

2 SatnyuUa, ii. 138 f. ; Anguttara, ii. 90 f. ' 

a In one cf the early Pali texts, nirBa^a is described as ‘ subtle, 
comprehensible by the wise, indescribable and realizable only within 
one's self’; ‘nipui^o pai^ditavedaniyo, atakkavicaro, paccattam vedi- 
v!88fihi ’ 
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seize directly the spiritual hidden below the sensible ap- 
pearances. From the order in the confusion we get to 
the eternal in the transient, the reality in the phenomena. 
This insight is attained by keeping the mind in a state of 
repose and detachment from the outward reality. When 
we purify our heart by ethical training, when we focus 
the total energy of our consciousness on the deepest in us, 
we awaken the inherent divine possibilities, and suddenly 
a new experience occurs with clarity of insight and free- 
dom of joy. Those who tell us that for the Buddha there 
is religious experience, but there is no religious object, 
are violating the texts and needlessly convicting him of 
self-contradiction. He implies the reality of what ttie 
Upani^ads call Brahman, though he takes the liberty of 
giving it another name, dhartna, to indicate its essentially 
ethical value for us on the empirical plane. The way of 
the dharma is the way of the Brahman.' To dwell in 
dharma is to dwell in Brahman." The Tathagata is said 
to have the dharma as his body, the Brahman as his body, 
to be one with the dharma and one with the Brahman.' 
The eight-fold path is called indifferently brahmaydna or 
dharmayana. 

a. The doctrine of non-self (anafla) asserts that the 
ego is a process of becoming. In the Alaguddupama Suita* 
the accusation is made that the Buddha teaches the doc- 
trine of the destruction of a real entity, but he denies it 
absolutely. He argues that he bids men throw off only 
the non-ego consisting of the five constituents, bodily 
form, perception, feeling, the dispositions and intellect. 

1 Sothrutta, 1 . 141 2 Anguttara, 1 . 907 

r iii B* fli 4 A/«/Minw, i. 140 
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He found a party of thirty weak young men who had 
been spending their time with their wives in a grove. 
One of them had no wife and for him they had taken a 
courtesan, who, while they were not noticing, had taken 
their things and fled. Seeking for her, they inquired of 
the Buddha whether he had seen a woman. 'What do 
you think, young men,’ he replied, ‘which is better for 
you, to go in search of a woman or to go in search of 
your self?’ ‘It is better. Lord, for us to go in search of our 
self." Tht Dhammapada says; ‘The self is the lord of self; 
who else should be the lord? With self well subdued, a 
man finds a lord such as few can find.’" In a remarkable 
passage* he says: ‘My disciples, get rid of what is not 
yours. Form, feeling, perception, etc. are not yours. 
Get rid of them. If a man were to take away or burn 
or use for his needs all the grass and boughs and branches 
and leaves in this Jeta wood, would it occur to you to 
say, the man is taking us away, burning sj or using tu 
for his needs?’ ‘Certainly not. Lord.’ ‘And why not? 
‘Because, Lord, it is not our self or anything belonging to 
our self.’ Just in the same way, replies the Buddha, get 
rid of the constituents {skandhas), the not^self. From this 
it is clear that the constituents have no more to do with 
the real being of man than the trees of the forest where 
he happens to be. ‘Leave nothing of myself in me,’ says 
Plotinus. There is in man something real and permanent, 
simple and selfiexistent, which is contrasted with the 

1 Vinaya, i. 33 . 

3 ‘ attahi attano natho kohl natho paro siya ' 

attanahl sudanttna natham labhati dullabham.’ (t€o) 

3 
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transitory constituents, and when the Buddha asks whether 
anything which is changeable and perishable can be 
called the self he implies that there is somewhere such a 
self-' This view is corroborated by the Buddhist formula: 
*This is not mine: I am not this: this is not myself.’ 
These negations aim at expressing the absolute difference 
of self from non-self or object. It is something which 
stands wholly outside of empirical determinations. When 
the Buddha asks us to have the self as our light [attadipa), 
the self as our refuge {attasaram),^ surely he is referring 
not to the transitory constituents but the universal spirit 
in us. Is there nothing else in the self than the empirical 
collection! Is the person identical with the five aggre- 
gates! To this question, the usual answer is given that 
the relationship is ineffable {avacya).^ We cannot say 
whether the person is identical with the aggregates or 
distinct from them. Sliriputta, in his discussions with 


1 Gf. also the sermon on the bvirden and the bearer. {Samjmtti, 
iii. 35 ). 

2 MMparmbbSna Sutia, ii. 36. Li Sathyuflmik^a, i .75 ( UdSna 47), 
the attakSmo is approved as one who finds in the world, ‘naught 
dearer than the self : ‘na . . . piyataram attani kvaci.’ 

3 The Buddha felt that his answer, whether affirmative or nega- 
tive, was likely to be misunderstood. The affirmative answer would 
lead to the doctrine of eternalism (iaioatavSda) and the negative ans- 
wer to nihilism [tuehedavada). The Buddha avoids both these extreme 
positions. C{, Aiioyavajrasamgrahat ‘faSvatocchedanirmuktamtattvam 
saugatasammatam.’ (p.63). NSgSijuna observes that the Buddhas have 
taught that there is the self, that there is the not.self as also that there 
is neither the self nor the not-sdf: 

‘Stmety api prajnapitam anStmety api deiitam 
buddhair nStma na canatmS kajcid ity api dejitam.’ 

(M-'’’ ■ 1 ~-‘hv. nik "dka, xviii, 6) 
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Sati,' observes that the Tathagata is declared neither to 

be the five aggregates nor to be different from them. In 

several passages the true self is identified with the eternal 

dharma.’^ 

When the Upanisads make out that the centre and core 
of the human being is the universal self, or dtman, and the 
aim of man is to discover it, the Buddha insists on the 
remaking of character, the evolving of a new personality. 
But the discovery of the latent self is not possible without 
a transformation of the whole being. The aim of man is 
to become what he is. One has to grow into the self. 
The Buddha warns us against the danger of assuming 
that, because we are divine in essence, we are not divided 
in actuality. To become actually divine is our goal. ‘In 
this very life he is allayed, become cool, he abides in the 
experience of bliss with a self that has become Brabm^ 
{brahmabhiita)'* The removal of the veils and fetters essen- 
tial for the manifestation of the universal self is a strenu- 
ous ethical, process. If the Upanifads declare that man 
is set free by knowledge, the Buddha asserts that he is 
happy who has renounced all craving. He whose life is 
smothered with sensuality, dark with fear and hate, lurid 
with anger and meanness cannot attain that vision or 
reach that happiness. The Buddha’s emphasis is more on 
the pathway {marga) than on the goal, but be implies the 
reality of a universal spirit which is not to be confused 
with the changing empirical aggregate. 

3. The conception of niroana as the blissful end for 
which every one must strive is taken over by the Buddha 

1 Majjhima, i. 956 f. 2 Anguttara, i. 149, 

3 Mujjhima, t. 344 : ii. 1 S 9 • Anguttara, ii. ai i. 
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from existing speculation, and it is parallel to that of 
mok^a (release) of the Upanisads. The term nirvana occurs 
in the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgtla, and it means the 
blowing out of all passions, reunion with supreme spirit 
(brahmanirvdna). It does not mean complete extinction or 
annihilation, but the extinction of the fire of the passions 
and the. bliss of union with the whole.* In it the chain of 
causation is broken for ever and there is no re-birth. 
The Buddha uses the words brahmnprdpli, hrahmabhula for 
the highest state. It is attainable in this life, even before 
the death of the body. The Buddha describes how he 
arrived at the incomparable serenity of nirvdtta, in which 
there is no birth or age, sickness or death, pain or defile- 
ment. When the layman Visakha asked the nun Dham- 
madinnS what nirvana was, she said; ‘You push your 
questions too far, Visakha. The religious life is plunged 
in nirvana, its aim is nirvam, its end is nirvaria. If you wish, 
go and ask the Lord, and as he explains it, thus bear it 
in mind.’ The Buddha said to the layman: ‘The nun 
Dhammadinna is iearned. She is of great wisdom. If you 
had asked me the question, I should have explained it as 
she did, that indeed is the answer. Thus bear it in mind.’* 
We can make end of pain in this life.' The Buddha is not 
content with making promises to be fulfilled beyond the 
grave, but speaks to us of a vision to be achieved while 
-we are yet in the body. Those who have gone up into 
the holy mount come back with their faces shining. 

1 In Vififu PurSifa, selHess devotion to God is said to help us to at- 
tain nirva^i : ‘ prapnoty Sradhite vis^oh nirvSnam apicottamam.’ 

2 Majjhma, i. 304. 

« dh'-rntn- dll' IrVi"’ “TitHl—rn hot! (''aip' fli. 
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MogallSna said to Sariputta: ‘Your faculties, friend, are 
clear, the colour of your akin is pure and clean, can it be 
that you have attained the immortal?’ ‘Yes, friend, I have 
attained the immortal’ Mrvdna is a spiritual state at< 
tainable in this life and compatible with intellectual and 
social work. The sense of selfhood is completely killed 
in it. Two of the Buddha’s disciples declare: 'Lord, he 
who has reached enlightenment has utterly destroyed the 
fetters of becoming. Who is, by perfect wisdom, eman- 
cipate, to him there does not occur the thought that any 
one is better than I or equal to me or less than I.’ ‘ Even 
so,’ answered the Buddha, ‘do men of the true stamp 
declare the wisdom they have attained. They tell what 
they have gained but do not speak of "I” (oHa)." 

It is non-temporal in the sense that birth and death are 
indifferent to those who attain it. It brings with it hap- 
piness of the highest order. It inspires the poetry of much 
of Thera and Therigathas. What happens at the death 
of the body? Is it an absolute cessation of the enlightened 
one or is it only a severance of connexion with the world 
of experience and the enjoyment of another sphere of 
existence, which is the true reality? The Buddha declines 
to answer the question. It is difficult to get canonical 
support for the view that nirva^ is annihilation. When 
the Buddhist scriptures speak to us in eloquent terms and 
give us ecstatic descriptions of the state of holiness, per- 
fection reached by the ethical path, it is not of death that 
they speak. NirvSm, the fruit of the noble path, the 
freedom from passions, the rest that knows ho break, 
the life that even the gods are said to covet, the goal of 
. AngtUlara, iii. 359. 
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all Striving, is not nothingness. It Is the breaking down 
of the barriers that constitute separate existence. It is 
the unchanging life in the timeless all. It is not the mere 
correction of previous existence, but the end of all present 
and previous forms, something contrasted with the here 
and now. When the words ‘deathless, endless, changeless’ 
are applied to it, they refer to the quality of being and 
not to the duration of existence. ‘No measure can mea- 
sure him who has attained life eternal. There is no word 
to speak of him. Since all forms of existence are done 
away, all paths of speech are done away likewise.’ 

In the Aggi-Vacehagotta Suita' it is said that the Same 
ceases to appear when the fuel is consumed. Similarly, 
when the cravings and desires which sustain the fire of 
life disappear, its fuel is consumed. The extinction of 
the visible fire is not utter annihilation." What is extin- 
guished is the fire of lust, of hatred and of bewilderment. 
Nun Khema tells King Pasenadi that ‘the Lord has not 
explained it’. ‘Why has the Lord not explained?’ 'Let 
me ask you a question, O King, and as it suits you, so 
explain it. What think you, O King? Have you an 
accountant or reckoner or estimator who can count the 
sands of the Ganges, and say, so many grains, or so many 
hundred, thousand, or hundred thousand grains?’ ‘No, 
reverend one.’ ‘Have you an accountant who can mea- 
sure the water of the ocean and say, so many measures 
of water, or so many hundred, thousand, or hundred 
thousand measures?’ ‘No, reverend one.’ ‘And why?’ 

1 Majjhma, i. 487. 

2 In the SvetaiBatara Up. the supreme self is compared to a fire 

till- fiH-l nf whirh h • Iwn .-onsnir rH. 
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‘Reverend one, the ocean is deep, immeasurable, unfa- 
thomable.’ ‘Even so, O King, that body by which one 
might define a Tathagata is relinquished, cut oflF at the 
root, uprooted like a palm tree brought to nought, not to 
arise in the future. Freed from the designation of body, 
a Tathagata is deep, immeasurable, unfathomable as the 
ocean.” 

The liberated soul apart from the mortal constituents 
is something real but ineffable. When Yamaka maintains 
that a monk in whom evil is destroyed is annihilated 
when he dies and does not exist, Sariputta argues that it 
is a heresy and that even in this life the nature of a saint 
is beyond all understanding. To Vaccha, the Buddha 
says that ‘the saint who is released from what is called 
form is deep, immeasurable, hard to fathom like the 
great ocean’. It is a different, deeper mode of life, -in- 
conceivable {ananuvejjo)} It is capable only of negative 
description. The expressions of negative theology, the 
divine dark, the infinite God, the shoreless ocean, the vast 
desert, occur again and again. It is not being in the or- 
dinary sense and yet a positive reality of which thought 
has no idea, for which language has no expression. If 
this world is an endless process, perpetual change, nirvana 
is peace and rest in the bosom of the eternal. The. con- 
sciousness contemplated in nirvana is so different from the 
ordinary human consciousness that it should not bear 
the same name. Rather it is non-consciousness, for all 
distinct consciousness is the consciousness of a not^self, 
of externality. As the Upanifad has it: ‘When he docs 


1 Sathyulta, iv. 374. 


3 AlaguddBpma Suita, 
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not know, yet is he knowing, though he does not know.’* 
For knowing is inseparable from the knower because it 
cannot perish. But there is no second, nothing else diHercnt 
from him that he could know. ‘It becomes (transparent) 
like water, one, the witness, without a second. This is 
the world of Brahman.” All is transparent, nothing dark, 
nothing resistant. There is no admixture of the unstable. 
In the famous passage of the Brhaddtanyaka Upani^ad 
Yajhavalkya describes to his wife Maitreyi the nature of 
the released soul as one with the highest reality and being 
not definable in terms of anything else. ‘As a lump of 
salt has no inside nor outside and is nothing but taste, 
so has this Atman neither inside nor outside and is nothing 
but knowledge. Having risen from out these elements 
(the human soul) vanishes with them. When it has depart- 
ed (after death) there is no more consciousness.’ She 
expresses her bewilderment. Then Yajfiavalkya conti- 
nues; ‘I say nothing bewildering; verily, beloved, that 
AtSiSh is imperishable and indestructible. When there is, 
as it were, duality, then one sees the other, one tastes the 
other, one salutes the other, one hears the other, one 
touches the other, one knows the other. But when the 
Atman only is all this, how should we see, taste, hear, 
touch, or know another? How can we know him, by 
whose power we know all this? That Atman is to be 
described by no, no [neti neli). He is incomprehensible 
for he cannot be comprehended, indestructible for he can- 
not be destroyed, unattached for he docs not attach him- 

1 Bj'hadarapyaka Up. iv. 3. 30, 

a ‘ salila eko dra^tadvaito bhavati eja brahmalokah.* {Jbid, iv. 
«. 03 ) 
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self: he knows no bond, no suffering, no decay. How, O 
beloved, can one know the knower?’^ He is the light of 
lights. In a beautiful passage,' it is said; 'To the wise 
who perceive him (Brahman) within their own self belongs 
eternal peace, not to others. They feel that highest un- 
speakable bliss, saying this is that. How then can I 
understand it? Has it its own light or does it reflect 
light? No sun shines there, nor moon, nor stars, nor these 
lightnings, much less this Are. When he shines, everything 
shines after him: by his light all the world is lighted.’ 
The Uddna states the Buddha’s position correctly when it 
affirms the reality of something beyond greed, ignorance 
and duality, free from all attachments, a further shore, 
steadfast, imperishable, which no storms could shake. 
Mrvdna belongs to that order. ‘For there is a sphere’, 
said the Buddha, ‘where there is neither earth nor watcrr 
light nor air, neither infinity of space nor infinity of con- 
sciousness, nor nothingness nor perception nor absence of 
perception, neither this world nor that world, both sun 
and moon. I call it neither coming nor going nor stand- 
ing, neither motion nor rest, neither death nor birth. It 
is without stability, without procession, without a footing. 
That is the end of sorrow.’® Space cannot hold it, for it 
is without position: time cannot contain it, for it is above 
all change. It neither acts nor suffers. Rest and motion 
are identical to it.® 


1 Bfhadaraij.yaha Vp. iv. 5. 5. 3 Kafha Up. U. 5. 13-15. 

3 Udana, E. T. by G. Strong, p. in. 

4 for a itiUer discussion of this question see Indian Philosophy, 
vol, i, and ed. (tgag), pp- 676®, 446ff., 465ff. 
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V 

It is unwise to insist on seeing nihilism or agnosticism 
. in teachings where another explanation is not merely 
possible but probably more in accordance with the 
Buddha’s ideas and the spirit of the times. It is impossible 
for any one to have the Buddha’s fundamental experience 
j of the deficiency of all things mutable and therefore of 
I human life, in so far as it is occupied with passing things, 
without a positive experience of an absolute and immu- 
table good. It is the background against which the 
' emptiness of the contingent and the mutable is apprehen- 
ded. If the Buddha declined to define the nature of this 
Absolute or if he contented himself with negative defini- 
: tions, it is only to indicate that absolute being is above 
all determinations.* It is difficult to differentiate this 

1 The tradition of teaching by silence has been an ancient one in 
In^a. K«na Up. says: ‘The eye does not go thither, nor speech 
nor mind. We do not know, we do not imderstand bow one can 
teach it. It is different from the known, it is also above the unknown, 
thus we have heard from those of old who taught us this.’ (i. s. 4) 
Brhttddra^yaka Up. points out that the self can only be described as 
'not this, not this. It is incomprehensible; so cannot be comprehen- 
ded.’: ‘sa esa neti nety atma ag^hyo na hi gyhyate.’ (iii. 9. ad; iv. 
a. 4; iv. 4. aa) Tailtitijia Up. observes that the words turn back from 
it with the mind. In his commentary on the Brahma Siitra, ^aihkara 
recounts that the teacher, when requested to explain the nature of the 
self, kept silent and to the repeated inquiries of the pupil, gave the 
answer ; ‘ Verily, I tell you but you understand not, the self is 
silence.’ : ‘brOmah khalu tvam tu na vijanSsi upa4anto’ yam atma.’ 
(iii. a. 17). 

In the Dak§icamflrti Stotra, it is said : ‘Wonderful is it that there 
under a banyan tree the pupil is old while the preceptor is young. 
The teaching of the preceptor is by silence, but the doubts of the 
pupil are dispersed ’ ; 
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supreme being from the absolute Brahman of Advaita 
Vedanta or the super-God of Christian mysticism as 
formulated in the writings of the pseudo-Dionysius. The 
Buddha’s condemnation of the world of experience is 
based on the same assumption of the absolute, but he 
refused to state it as the ground of the depreciation since 
it is not a matter capable of logical proof. Hesitation 
and diffidence in defining the nature of the supreme seem- 
ed proper and natural to the Indian mind. The Upani- 
sads rarely try to cramp the divine within the limits of 
logical descriptions or stringent definitions. The Buddha’s 
complete renunciation of any attempt at determination 
is'at the opposite extreme to the utmost precision of detail 
in which some other teachers indulge. It is a case of an 
excess of light which ignores the value of shade. The 

* dtram vafataror mflle vjddhah dsyn gurur yuva 
guroslu maunam vyakhyanam dsyastu cbinnasariiiayab. 

The silence of the Buddha is thus in conformity with the ancient 
tradition of jitauns* LanikciiititSffi SiUta says that the transcendental 
truth has no words for its expression ; ‘ paramarthas tvanaksarah ’ s 
‘silent are the TathSgatas, O Blessed one’: ‘mauna hi bhagavans 
taihSgatah.’ The Madliyamika system looks upon the Absolute as 
free from the predicates of existence, non. existence, both and neither: 
• asti nasti. ubhaya anubhaya ca'uskotivinirmuktam.’ So Nagarjuna 
says that the Buddha did not teach anything to anybody: ‘ na kvacit- 
kvasyacit kascid dharrao buddhena de^itah.’ (Mddhjiami^a’ika, 
XV. 24). CandraKrti declares that, for the noble, the highest truth 
is silence: ‘paramartho hi arySuain tu^ijim bhavab. {Md^hymika- 
vrlli, p. 56) Again : * How can the truth which is inexpressible be 
taught and heard ? Yet it is through attribution that it is taught 
and heard.’: 

‘ anak^arasya dharmasya ^futih ka deiana ca ka ' 

^rOyate deiyate eSpi samaropad anak^arah.’ (Ibid. p. 264). 

Of. the maxim: ‘Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must 
tie *ili»nt,* 
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Buddha’s reasons for his silence are quite intelligible. In 
the first, place, in the India of the sixth century B.G. we 
had speculations as bold, and speech as pungent, and 
"'Varieties of religious experience as numerous and as 
extravagant, as anywhere and at any time in the history 
of mankind. The people were not only full of supersti- 
tion, but were also intensely sophisticated, and it was 
difficult to draw a sharp line between the superstition of 
'’“ihe ignorant and the sophistry of the learned.* In this 
confusion the Buddha insisted on an understanding of the 
facts of human nature and experience and an avoidance 
of all speculation and belief on mere authority. Autho- 
j rity rules through the appeal it makes to man’s reason 
' and insight. The human spirit rightly submits to it only 
in so far as this character of its truth or worth is actually 
seen or recognized. Prudence, respect, fear may counsel 
. obedience on occasions, but if these are the only conside- 
rations, they have no true authority. The Buddha 
requires us to possess -the courage and the resolution to 
use our own understanding and pass beyond theories to 
'-facts. Secondly, each should realize the truth by personal 
effort and realization. For this ethical striving was 
essential. Doctrinal controversies produced hasty tempers 
and did not lead to a quiet pursuit of truth. Truth is a 
- .sacred achievement, not a plaything of the dialectician. 
In the world gf spirit none can see who does not kindle a 
light of his own.” Thirdly, his mission was to interest not 

1 See Brahmajala Sutta. 

3 The Buddha invites everyone to see fo himself (Djghanikaya, 
ii. p. 917 }; see also Vmddhmagga, p. si6; 'ebi passa hnam dham- 
' mamti evam pavattam ehi-passa-vidbam arabatiti.’ Cf. Plotinus ; 
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merely the intellectuals, but the common people with 
great ideas. He was anxious to tell them that the royal- 
road was by the practice of the virtues. Fourthly, the 
affirmative theology, in its anxiety to bring the absolute 
into relation with the relative, makes the absolute itself 
relative. It offers proofs for the existence of God and 
conceives of God as an objective reality similar to that of 
the natural world. It transfers to the world of spirit the 
quality of reality which properly belongs to the natural 
world. Arguments for and against the existence of God 
understand the divine in a naturalist sense, as an object 
among objects, as existent or non-existent, as good or evil. 
They refuse to see the super-being of God, its unfathom- 
able mystery. The views of God as Creator or Father or 
Lover or Comrade belong to the theology of the finite 
which confuses the reality of God with the finitejjanbols- 
thereof. The divine exists, not by virtue of any relation- 
ship to or comparison with other things, but in its own 
right, as a reality of a different quality infinitely greater 
than the thoughts of our mind or the phenomena of 
nature. So the Buddha set himself against all personal 
conceptions of God, which, by declaring the existence in 
God of all perfections present in creation, have a tendency 
to substitute faith for works. Prayer takes the character 
of private communications, selfish bargaining with God. 
It seeks for objects of earthly ambitions and infiames the 
sense of self. Meditation on the other hand is self-change. 
It is the reconditioning of the soul, the transforming: of 


• Out of discussion we call to vision, to those desiring to see we point 
the path ; our teaching is a guiding in the way; the seeing must be 
the very act of him who has made the choice,’ (Enneads, vi. 9. 4 ) . 
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its animal inheritance and social heredity. Fifthly, the 
nature d absolute reality is supra-Iogical, and it is idle 
to insist on giving logical accounts of it. Subject to these 
iimii:ation8, the fiuddha pointed out the reality of mrvana, 
of an absolute self and of an absolute reality which he 
chose to call dharma. He had support for his austerity of 
silence and negative descriptions of the absolute in the 
Upanisads. ‘There the eye goes not, speech goes not, 
nor the mind. We know not, we understand not how 
one would teach it.’‘ 

I may refer briefly to certain inadequacies in the Bud- 
dha’s thought, which revealed themselves in its later 
history and relation to Hinduism, (i) Philosophy is. a 
natural necessity of the human mind and even the Buddha 
did not succeed in compelling his hearers to adopt an 
attitude of suspended judgement on the ultimate ques- 
tions. In the absence of definite guidance from the 
teacher, different metaphysical systems were fastened on 
him early in'the career of Buddhism, (ii) The Buddha’s 
conception of dharma as the absolute reality was not suffi- 
ciently concrete for practical purposes. We can pray 
with wheels as the Tibetans do, but not to wheels. Gra- 
dually the Buddha became deified, (iii) While the Brah- 
min teachers reserved the life of retirement for those who 

1 We have in Plato a vision of the Beyond transcending the high- 
est God. Dionysius passes beyond the eternal relation of Father and 
Son, the infinite thinker and his everlasting thought, and fixes his 
gaze on the abyss of being containing both. This super-essential 
essegge admits of no definition, could be expressed in no predicate. 
' Dionysihs.;4g^ed to call it a Reason that did not reason, a word that 
could nof be\itt{Bred, an absolute non-existence that is above all 
existence. 
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had passed through the trials of life, the Buddha taught 
that the preparatory stages of student life and married 
life were not essential and one could retire from the cares 
of the world at any age. H( .ise three exaggerations can 
be easily understood, if we realize that the three great 
enemies with which spiritual life had to contend in the 
Buddha’s time were the theologians, the ritualists, and the 
worldlings. 

We find in Gautama the Buddha, in powerful combi- 
nation, spiritual profundity and moral strength of the 
highest order and a discreet intellectual reserve. He is 
one of those rare spirits who bring to men a realization 
of- their own divinity and make the spiritual life seem 
adventurous and attractive, so that they may go forth into 
the world with a new interest and a new joy at heart. 
While his great intellect and wisdom gave him qompre-- 
hension of the highest truth, his warm heart led him to 
devote his life to save from sorrow suffering humanity, 
thus confirming the great mystic tradition that true im- 
mortals occupy themselves with human affairs, even 
though they possess divine souls. The greatne.a3 of ids 
personality, his prophetic zeal and burning love for suffer- 
ing humanity made a deep impression on those with 
whom he lived, and gave rise to those legends and stories 
which are the modes of expression available ^o ordinary 
humanity when it tries to express true thingSi in this case 
the personal superiority of the Buddha to the rest of them; 
and so Gautama the apostle of self-control and wisdom 
and love becomes the Buddha, the perfectly enlightened, 
the omniscient one, the saviour of the world. His true 
greatness stands out clearer and brighter as the ages. pass, 
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and even tlji: sceptical minded are turning to him with a 
.tiore res^ appreciation, a deeper reverence and a truer 
Worship* He is one of those few heroes of humanity who 
aave jhade epochs in the his ry of our race, with a mes- 
sage for other times as well as their own. 



